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Arriving at tin Gardins 



constant never-ceasing train of bewildering 
Eights, and before he has drawn the curtain 
across the vision and prepared to return to 
his native heath in the far West he longs for - 
just one day of "monotonous home," 

Once home and amid its charming environs 
the thirst for novelty, adventure and the ka- 
leidoscopic scenes afforded by travel comes 
A Fret ExhiiiUm. again, and then a day away from home is en- 

joyed. 
Butte contains thousands of inhabitants who never have indulged their 
curiosity to the extent of a trip far distant from home. These have lived 
here and enjoyed the comforts found in the day's routine of duty. So 
long, indeed, have many children lived amid the barren peaks of the 
mountains. Nature to them is a cold, unfeeling myth. Many mothers, 
likewise, have spent years in this city, and now they are reconciled to 
the fate which seems to begrudge even one day's pleasure for these de- 
serving ones. 

Butte's Appian Way is the double street car track leading to Columbia 
Gardens. St. Paul never traveled over that road, but his followers have 
in large numbers. Long before the car line was built to the Gardens, 
that beauty spot on Nature's dimpled cheek was the magnet which drew 
Butte inhabitants thither — on horseback, afoot and in vehicles. The build- 
ing of the road was but the culmination of an auspicious beginning which 
had for its end the transforming the crude mountain nook into a veri- 
table maze of attractions, including flora, pavilions, artwriculture and 
kindred improvements. The touch of refinement made nature acquiesce, 
and now the crude blemishes have been removed, smoothed over, and 
the spot is likened upon a fragment of the Orient drifted hither as if by 
magic. It is Butte's pride, a treasure, spot of inspired thought, one of the 
most delightful places in the whole tircuit of the Rockies — the people's 
park. 

Thus, as St. Paul went to the Eternal City 
to give the people religious nourishment and 
Christian blessings, so also came to Butte the 
man who in the fullness of his heart spread be- 
fore the citizens the possibilities which they 
have so gratefully enjoyed at Columbia Gar- 
dens; gave them the desired opportunity to 
breathe Nature's purest air and quaff the crys- 
tal nectar of the Rockies at its fountain head. 

Till Popular Svings. 



Senator W. A. Clark, to whom thanks are due for the many privileges 
the people enjoy at ColunAia Gardens, cattle to Butte before the ver- 
dure then abounding was blasted by the poison fumes from the smelteries 
in the neighborhood. He saw the grass fade under the withering touch 
of the fumes and the branches of the green trees turn to gray, brittle 
fingers of the decaying body. He had breathed the pine and grass-scented 
atmosphere of Butte's surroundings and the arsenic contaminated air of 
the busy city. 

In the years following his first ventures in Butte, Senator Clark often 



visited other states and frequently business called him to Europe. 
Upon each return the thought of the decaying vegetation of Butte, the 
fast receding traces of the city's former natural beauty, came to him with 
redoubled force and with greater significance, until one day, when he and 
Mr, J. R. Wharton, manager of the street railway system, were riding over 
the city in a carriage, the Senator suggested : "Mr. Wharton, is it not 
possible to provide some kind of public playground or picnic park or 
something of the kind for all of these children we see playing in the dusty 
streets ?" 

That was in 1899. Mr. Wharton's reply embodied the suggestion of 



the possibilities Columbia Gardens afforded. The two gentlemen con- 
sulted, pondered, figured and concluded. The happy result was the pur- 
chase of the Gardens upon the order of Senator Clark, who gave Mr. 
Wharton carte blanche to improve them as extensively as he thought best. 

"Enlarge the grounds, improve them, erect new buildings, lay out 
extensive picnic grounds and make Columbia Gardens altogether a most 
desirable spot for the people of Butte," was Senator Clark's direction to 
Manager Wharton. It is now universally agreed that it is almost a price- 
less d5it of gratitude the citizens of Butte owe to Senator W. A. Clark. 

Columbia Gardens are so close to Butte that no one need remain away 
because of distance. They are at the very doors of the city and are free 



Oh a ^inndny A/lcrnoon. 

of access. The management caters to the respectability of Butte and the 
visiting public. 

"Who can wonder at the praises which have been lavished on the 
Gardens?" one is impelled to remark after passing out of the Gardens 
through the broad entrance to the street car which conveys him back to 
Butte, where he heard the praises of which he has just spoken. The con- 
trast between the city and the Gardens is striking, because there is in it 
the element of two extremes. In one are the constant hum, activity, heat, 
dust, impure air and microbes of nervousness ; in the other, pure air, greert 
grass, peace and the unflecked placid serene realm of genuine rest. 

A perfect wave of perfume greets one as he enters the Gardens, after 
the exhilarating ride from the city, like that which meets him as he enters 



The whole seems as if Nature had spread a huge green rug upon the 
uneven surface and flecked it with floral dots. 

One of the most inspiring sights is that afforded on Sunday afternoon 
in front of the main pavilion. This building is a typical garden house, 
modem in architecture, beautiful in poise and design. In front is the 
band-stand surrounded by a -soemingly clinging mass of humanity. In 
the foreground is the moving throng, enjoying the beauties of the day 
and place, al fresco. The band strikes the music which stirs the pulse and 
makes one feel good-natured with all the world. There at the base of a 
rugged mountain whose pretension is to scale the peaks of the continental 
divide of the Rockies, a mountain whose massive form is reared like a 
giant guardian, stands the pavilion whose stately proportions are reflected 
upon the placid surface of the miniature lake below. 



HERE is one spot in the Gardens which the families of 

Butte claim as their own, and the management accords 

them all the privileges of the place, and that is the great, 

big picnic grove. This is enlarged until it extends 

away up the gulch and far up the sides of the slopes 

on the mountains, whose bases form the main slope of 

the grove. Here on Summer days and evenings is the 

lounging place for many families, and the children take 

on good health and flesh right here, while their mothers 

and fathers breathe the fresh air and feel young again. 

It is the most delightful of all the attractions, and it is merely Nature in 

the rough ; but it is Nature, and that is what the dust-begrimed people 

of this city are seeking every pleasant day in the year. It is Butte's outing 

place, and without it the Gardens would be merely a beautiful spot, made 

so by artificial means and improvements. 

It is the custom of the families 
to go out there with their ham- 
pers and enjoy their dinners on 
the grass ; rustic seats are 
everywhere, and water gurgles 
through spouts placed here and 
there for the convenience of the 
visitors. Streams of clear water 
course down the grass- fringed 
waterways and sing a sweet mel- 
ody under the spreading 
branches of the cot ton woods 
and underbrush. To sit for an 
hour in the grove is better than 
a draught of the most approved 
drug tonic on the market. 

The surroundings are calcu- 
lated to drive away the cares of 
men. 

Testimony of men right here 
in Butte is to the effect that to 
spend frequent afternoons in the 
groves of the Gardens is to en- 
hance one's desire to live and to 
forget that Butte is such a ter- 
ribly dusty, smoky, barren place. h'.UhnHnt C/ar-t Culnr in the Playgrauna. 



tlE\ the observing one pauses to consider the great 
number of persons carried to the Gardens on the 
street cars, he naturally inquires if there have 
been any accidents on the car line. And when 
he is told that not one single accident has been 
d the thought is indeed most pleasing. Of all 
the hundreds of thousands of fares collected on the 
Gardens line there is not on record one accident. It is a most gratifying 
record, one that the people of Butte are proud of, for the people of Butte 
take pride in the Gardens and feel that the management of the resort and 
the street car line is a part of their own business, in that everything that 
pertains to the Gardens goes to make up a portion of their daily routine of 
pleasure. A more courteous and capable set of men than those who run 
the cars to the Gardens cannot be found in the United States. They are 
careful, polite, considerate and they all take a deep interest in their work. 
This state of affairs is due to the considerate management of those superior 
in office. Manager Wharton is on most friendly and amicable terms with 
all of his employes. He considers their welfare as he considers the wel- 
fare of his guests, and for this he is paid by his employes in the best pos- 
sible service. The public is therefore benefited by the cordial relations ex- 
isting between street car employe and manager. 

The service to the Gardens this year will be still better than it has ever 
been. Two more "Jumbo" cars have been added to the equipment, cars 
that recently have been turned out of the shops of the company in Butte. 



Depot at the Garden. 



I NE ot the prettiest scenes ever laid at the Gar- 

dens was witnessed Arbor day, when all 

of the school chil- A 

dren of this co 
' assembled i n 

grove to observe 

simple, yet very 

impressive cere- 
mony of planting 

the "McKtnley 

Memorial 
Tree." Appropriate exercises were held 
in connection ; but the mass of chil- 
dren, gay amid the beautiful surround- 
ings, eager to see every move and 
to hear every word, was an inspir- 
ing sight. 

Arbor day is children's day at the 
Gardens. And it is the day when 
Senator Clark, the founder of the Gar- ' 
dens, extends to all of the children 
of Silver Bow County an invitation to , 
go to the Gardens as his guests. He 
pays the way, and the children are 
given full rein and are free to enjoy 
the limit of attractions, from the see-saw 



to a ride on the chutes. There 
is no restraint — it is their day, 
and they enjoy it, indeed. 

Mr. Wharton, the manager, 
also has his especial days, 
when he can call the little 
flocks together and say to 
them : "Come out for the day 
as my guests." Whenever a 
convention of any kind meets 



in Butte, the delegates are 
regularly invited to visit 
the Gardens as the guests 
of the management. 

Sometimes the children 
are induced to do a little 
"hustling" on their own 
account, and then they are 
required to cut certain cou- 
pons from the papers, 
placed there merely to at- 
tract the children, who dili- 
gently collect the coupons, 

1 XL . .u ■ 1 J ■ -^ Pe'P '"io « Bffwmd Walk. 

and the next thmg to do is 

to board the cars and take in the sights at the Gardens, all for a coupon 
or two, as the case may be. It is a free excursion, but the e£Eort to obt£un 
it consists of just enough enterprise on the part of the children to make 
it appear to them that they earned the ride and privileges. 

The children of Butte and vicinity, and all of the visiting children, have 



d From the Garden. 



HE great dance pavilion is where the gay revel in the de- 
lights of youth. The measures of the dance are here 
charmingly stepped to the tune of the best orchestral 
music obtainable. The Roar space is 130 feet by 80 feet, 
the floor being of the finest grained hardwood. There 
is spring to the floor, which is an added charm. There 
is a balcony which affords excellent view of the dancers, 
and on the east end is a refreshment hall where ice cream 
, soda is served. The orchestra platform is on the south 
side of the hall, raised to the desired elevation, and be- 
neath are the dressing rooms leading off from the main hall. There are 
three large entrances. The hall is on the upper floor of the grand pavilion, 
and is occasionally chartered by social parties from the city, but every 
night in the Summer it is open to the respectable public. The best of order 
prevails, and those who are inclined to 
disregard the 
soon made < 
their preseno 
ing been the 
not desired 
from intrudi 
majority. 



George Forsythe, a young business man, whom the people of Butte 
hold in hi^ esteem, has charge of the concessions at the Gardens. He has 

acquired the good 



ice cream rooms, cigar and confection and the several other booths scat- 
tered here and there at convenient places in the Gardens among the trees 
and on the banks of the crystal streams. 

Some of the most elaborate banquets ever spread before a Butte gather- 
ing have been prepared by J. \V. Morris & Co. Two years ago the Elks' 
banquet was served in the main pavilion, and it went on record as the 
finest of the kind ever seen in Butte. Other societies have also been served 
there in elaborate style. It is the popular banqueting hall of the West. 

The splendid equipment generally, the strikingly artistic way in which the 
several departments are 



the steqiles of the continental divide 
of the Rod^ Mountains. 

At every step along the tedious, 
yet delightful, ascent revelations 
come to the eye. The boulders that 
jut out from great ledges form step- 
' ping stones, and prc^jess is by no 

means difficult, though it may be tire* 
, some to some. 

One has but to look back to see Hie 
sights which repay him for the trip. 
Magniticent views open out to the 
West, South and North. Away across 
the valley are the white-crowned 
domes of the Highlands, whose 
goi^es are filled with snow, glitter- 
ing beneath the eye of the burning 
sun like powdered crystal. To the West 
are the ridges of blue mountains that dim 
into the perspective to a minute yet clearly 
traceable outline of white. To the north lies 
Butte with all of its mines and smelters and spires 
seen distinctly through the clear crystalline atmos- 
phere of the hig^ altitude, its hundreds of banners 
)ke and steam unfurled to the breeze. It 
cture long to be remembered, 
ig the route are miniature dells, or benches, 
:overed and shaded by shrubs and over- 
ig rocks. Near the top is a series of cold 
prings, and here the weary, but delighted, 
raveler stops to drink the pure water that 
comes from the subterranean reservoir, 
which must He hidden beneath those 
mammoth mounds which form the rug- 
ged comb of the mountain. 

On the summit are many great rocks 
projecting upward and are scaled by 
much effort. The delight in the effort, 
however, repays one, for once on top the 
journey to the summit of the divide is 
at an end and then the traveler pauses 



to contemplate the grandeur of the scenery. There is a weirdness in it 
all which is inspiring, an3 at once the thought of descending the mountain 
comes with a thrill that almost releases one's foothold upon the high rock. 

The descent is rapid, and as one goes down the side of the hill, crossing 
miniature gorges and defiles, stepping here and there on an uncertain 
twig or a jutting rock, a beautiful stretch of scenery meets the gaze, and 
another stop is made to behold the sights. One never tires of those things 



Looking at Butte From the Heights Baik o) the Garden!. 

seen from the altitudinous heights. The field-glass brings the streets of 
Butte at one's feet and the cars and wagons and the people moving hither 
and thither give to the eager eye a confusion of bewildering subjects to 
discuss. To climb the mountain back of the Gardens is a delightful excur- 
sion and one that is enjoyed every day in the summer. 

Indeed, excursions have been made to the summit in winter, and then 
the scenes laid out before the eye are more beautiful in their cold and 
forbidding presence. It is all so beautiful — sometimes awfully beautiful. 



^RTANT improvement at the Gardens this year is 
athletic field. Here are the finest baseball grounds 
1 grandstand in the West. A magnificent building 
ivith supplemental bleachers will accommodate alt who 
care to watch the national game. The grounds are 
admirably arranged and graded down to the plane 
of perfection. This improvement involved the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money, but the Butte 
people have been in need of a suitable baseball field, 
and now they have one, the best and most delight- 
fully located of all upon which the Pacific North- 
west League teams play. A magnifi'cent handball court and other equip- 
ment found in a thorough athletic field will be added to the list next 
season. 

Heretofore baseball games have been played in an enclosure on the 
flat, which answered very well the purpose in primitive days. Butte is a 
baseball town, as they say in the athletic circle, and why should it not 
enjoy the best facilities for the enjoyment of the sport? The ball grounds 
were laid out, graded and the buildings erected this Spring. 



WITH all of the other at- 
tractions, their beauty, 
splendid arrangement 
and costly proportions, the over- 
shadowing feature, so regarded 
by the great majority, is the im- 
■ mense floral display. Columbia 
Gardens, as a pleasure resort, is 
famed from sea to sea and from 
Labrador to the Rio Grande 
River and in foreign countries, 
as the home of the pretti- 
est collection of flowers in the 
Northwest. This feature is, in- 
specially is it a revelation to the 
ho know little about Butte. Butte, 
'egetation, is a blank ; but its annex, 
e thought that there are no flowers 
that the delicate plants cannot be 
e hothouses at the Gardens are 
ead oi anything of the kind in the 
marveled at the wonders found 
the millions of flowers in the heds, 
)e seen on all sides. But the cul- 
lants has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of floriculture in the moun- 
tain resort near Butte, and now, 
instead of blindly rushing into 
the thought that Butte is famed 
only for its mineral production, 
the visitor goes into the argu- 
ment with the same spirit that 
characterizes the argument of 
the citizen of Butte who holds 
to the belief that there still re- 
mains the possibility of floricul- 
ture right in the city. While 
Butte, as a home city, is almost 
without its flower-beds, still the 
possibility of successful culture 
in this line is foremost. 



w 



r HILE to behold them in their splen- 
dor is to inspire the thought that 
the flower-beds are at the zenith 
of their importance and glory, still it must 
be admitted that the display is merely an 
evidence of the value of experiment. The 
gardeners from year to year have sought 
to improve the display, and from a ban- 
ning with a few pansies and some of the 
hardier plants, the strides have been phe- 
nomenal, until today there are in the Gar- 
dens and hothouses more than 150,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of growing plants, including 
most delicate products of the tropics, which 
are housed in the large glass nurseries. 
The hothouses are on the list of attractions 
most enjoyed by the visitors, for here are 
shovra a variety of plants of the most classic 
order. 

In the hothouses are seeded the thous- 
ands of pansies that ultimately adorn the 
flower plots throughout the Gardens. This 
climate is congenial to the pansy, which, at 
the Gardens, grows to enormous size, some 
In the Hothouses. measuring as large as three inches in di- 

ameter. Fifteen thousand pansy plants 
were transplanted this season, which yielded millions of vari-colored blooms. 
Considering that the culture is merely in its experimental stage, and 
noting the vast improvement in 
recent years over former years at 
flie Gardens, is it not in line with 
reason to predict for the future 
the fulfillment of the prophecy 
that the possibilities of floricul- 
ture in Butte are without limit? 

Victor Siegel is the chief gar- 
dener at the Gardens, and he is as- 
sisted by William Cockayne. 
Charles Wilson is in charge of the 
arboriculture, and all of these are 
experienced in their respective 
lines, their work showing distinct- 
ively the touch of the master hand. 



E "Zoo" is one of the attractions which the visitors find a 
ource of a great deal of pleasure, for here are seen a variety 
»f animals and birds which belong to Montana's fastnesses and 
tlains. These animals and feathered treasures are becoming 
■eowiciled to their bondage, and it is doubtful if any of the 
lumber would really care to leave were the opportunity of- 
ered. They are well housed, and at all seasons of the year they 
ire in excellent condition. They are beautiful specimens of 



their respective families, and the management is proud of them, as is 
also the public. Alligators, kangaroos, Gila monsters and monkeys can- 
not live in this altitude. Specimens of these have been given trials, and 
the test has proved too severe. But the bears — they like the place and 



the people who visit them, Paddy and Little Mack are as happy in their 
pit as they possibly could be in the jutting peaks of the grandest mounds 
of the Rockies, for they have all they want to eat; besides, they seem 
to like civilization. They are becoming quite domesticated. Two of 
the finest specimens of wild cats that any trapper or hunter ever coveted 
are in captivity and they, too, like their homes among their admired neigh- 
bors. 

Big Tom is the pride of the lynx family. He struts in the corridor 
of his pen and casts sharp glances at the admiring throngs, while Jack and 
Gill, the coyotes from Northern Montana, play tag and amuse the children. 



end of the spacious arena, and the little 

bunnies find it great fun to scamper around and under the deer — Daisy 
Deer and Dottie Deer. The goat has a family of little goats to attend 
to and she doesn't seem to notice lier admirers. There is one donkey, 
Mike Miner. His pal, the frisky Pete Standard, died last year and Mike 



is irreconcilable. He brays and brays pitifully at times, and again he 
seems to forget his troubles and kicks his heels into the air and paws the 
ground with evident delight. 

Annexed to the menagerie is the aviary, in which are exhibited a bald- 
headed eagle, two peacocks, five swans that swim on the lake made es- 



Ball Park. Oitci tie Grating Ground for Bufalo. 

pecially for them, several eagles, four owls, a chicken- hawk, pigeons of 
many species and other birds. Mike, the boss of the hothouse, is the 
parrot who has learned to talk some. 

This collection of birds and animals has induced many wild birds 
to come down from the mountains and take up their permanent abode 



near the menagerie. Robins have builded their nests in the trees close 
at hand and reared their young in the atmosphere of civilization. Chip- 
munks and pine squirrels have acquired the habit of coming down and 
eating with the rabbits and guinea pigs, and they seem to be fond of 
their friends in captivity. During the Winter mountain lions have visited 
the place, but they have managed to keep out of the way of the trapper 



Mr. Bierman has been with the menagerie ever since the foundation 

for the "Zoo" was laid some years ago. He seems to exercise a mastery 

over the dumb beasts, and the animals regard him in their peculiar way 

as their benefactor. At feeding times the scene is exciting, and at the 

same time amusing. To see the 



frisky i 
scamper 
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delight, 
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badgers, i e r r e i s 
and some other new arrivals all take kindly to their new surroundings. 

Because the warm seasons here are so short and of the extreme cold in 
Winter, it is not advisable to bring in animals from foreign climates. The 
native animal thrives in the improvised homes at the "Zoo," and they form 
the main attractions there. 



OME people make regular visits to their physicians, 

and the good doctor is always desirous of bettering 
the condition of his patient's health. The list of 
medicines grows with time, and just so long as 
there is a human race on the face of the earth there 
will be demand for drugs, which, by the way, are 
all right in their places. But Nature has provided 
some things which all of the physicians unite in 
declaring to be good things. Butte is singularly 
a city all by itself in its own peculiar class. Environs suggest many 
things, and principal among those things is to break away from the fet- 
ters of city life and enjoy the beauties which Nature has dispensed at 
Columbia Gardens. The only artificial things at the Gardens are the 
improvements mechanical skill has placed there. Without these improve- 
ments the Gardens would be inviting to the citizens of Butte, for a prettier 
spot is not to be found in this part of the 
country. But capital, skill and persisten- 
cy have conspired to make the Gardens 
more beautiful, more attractive ; they have 
combined to make of the place a veritable 
dream of beauty. And so the people of 
Butte and the visitors in the city have 
near at hand a most desirable lounging 
place, where the comforts of the city and 
the beauties of the mountain wilds asso- 
ciate themselves in one expanse of de- 
lightful surroundings. It is a place 

sought by every one who lives in Butte - 

or comes to the city to spend a season. 

To spend a day there is to take a dose of tonic 
pleasant to the senses, invigorating and a blood 
circulator unexcelled. 

In the Summer of 1888. Messrs. Gordon & 
Ritchie, then the proprietors of Butte's only vaude- 
ville house, leased the Gardens, which were con- 
fined to the narrow channels of the gulch, with 
only a rude shack to give them the appearance of 
a city park. There were a bear, a mountain lion 
and a few pigeons housed in dingy quarters. The 
feature of the place was a beer hall, and on fair 
_ .. , . . ^ Sunday afternoons a few people went out there to 

enjoy a few breaths of fresh air, and perhaps to 



drink a glass of beer in the 
shade of the trees. In the 
following year a line of street 
cars made frequent trips out 
tliere, the tracks being flimsy 
contraptions unsafe to carry 
the burden of a carload of 
passengers. Often the rails 
spread and then the passen- 
gers enjoyed the novelty of 
walking back to town. The 

place was run in a haphazard ^..^ ^,, c*«^»'. z-.™^"--. 

sort of way for three or four 

years, after which it was closed for a time. In 1899 the present manage- 
ment took hold of the Gardens, and in the following year built a substantial 
double track from the city to it. and then began the rush which has con- 
tinued ever since. Extensive improvements were made, the fine large 
pavilion was built, the old houses being razed and carried away, more 
pretentious structures taking the places of the old. Trees were planted 
and the grounds enlarged ; the walks are all lined with Balm of Gilead trees, 
and many other varieties common everywhere in the West have been trans- 
planted, and show indication of healthy growth in their new home and 
will thrive. Extensive flower-beds were laid oijt and pretty pansies and 
other flowers set out in well-formed beds, until the entire place is pleasing 
to the most artistic eye. 

To date the improvements at the Gardens represent an expenditure of 
_, $125,000. 

" ■■"■ •■ In I 899 

r 5 0,000 
passengers 
were car- 
ried out to 
the Gar- 
de n s on 
the street 
car line ; 
last year 
the num- 
was 375,000 ap- 
ximately. 
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